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Cherry Named State Director 


Personal: 

Born March 1,1944 Ogden, Utah, 
Married to Patricia, four grown children 
(three boys, one girl). 

Career Highlights: natural resource 
specialist/area mgr. in Vernal, UT. 
Regional planner/chief of planning in 
Colorado State Office. Roswell District 
Office mgr, N. Mex. Energy policy 
coordinator/chief of Solid Leasable 
Minerals in Washington, D.C. 


a newsletter for the employees of the Bureau of Land Management 


Employees finally got the official 
word that Fran Cherry was their 
new state director in an all employ- 
ees meeting on May 18. The 
announcement put to rest months 
of speculation and rumors of who 
would replace former SD Tom Allen 
who retired December 1998. 

Cherry came to work June 4 and 
began visiting with the employees 
and becoming oriented to the 
state. He says, "I've encountered 
overwhelmingly positive attitudes 
and so many dedicated employ- 
ees. There's So many good people 
doing the right things for the right 
reasons." 

He says his management style is 
open and describes himself as a 
consensus builder. But he adds, "| 
like to have fun... nothing we do is 
so important that we can't be 
having fun." | 

For the last seven years, 
Cherry's been Montana's associate 
state director. His initial assess- 
ment of BLM-Alaska is that there's 
tremendous activity and issues 
which are uniquely different from 
the rest of BLM, but in the end it's 
about good resource management 
and taking care of the land. 

He has a B.S. from Brigham 
Young University and a M.S. in 
urban and regional planning from 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Cherry has 30 years with the 
Bureau and says he was a small 
town boy growing up in Price, UT, 
a place which overlooks "the 
anodizing swamp angels." 
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Sally Gets Utah!! 


Associate is 
new 
Utah State 
Director 


Sally Wisely 
realized her 
Career's 
ambition 
when she 
was named 


State Director of Utah in late 
May. She revealed during 
May's all employees meeting 
that becoming a state director 
is something she's wanted for 
some time. 

During her trip to the top, 
she's been an area manager in 
southwest Colorado, a recre- 
ation specialist, public affairs 
specialist and chief of public 
affairs in New Mexico. Before 
her federal career began in 
1977, Wisely taught at the 
elementary, high school and 
college levels. 

Wisely counts her leadership 
in the development of the 
environmental impact state- 
ment for the National Petro- 
leum Reserve-Alaska as one of 
her proudest accomplishments. 

Although Wisely leaves 
Alaska with her professional 
achievements, it is said that her 
only regret is that she never 
caught a really, really, big king 
salmon. 


Sally Wisely 


Dominica Wing Employee of the Year 


Cadastral surveyor wins community service category 


At the Federal Employees of Year luncheon held at the Anchorage Hilton 
in May, BLM once again walked away with the Federal Employee of the 
Year award for the community service category, thanks to Dominica Van 
Koten. Van Koten, a land surveyor for the Division of Cadastral Survey, 
wowed the judges with her seemingly endless volunteer activities. She is 
especially fond of the Special Olympics, having been a scorekeeper for 
track and field competitions, a coordinator and coach of the bowling 
team, and assistant coach for the Nordic ski team. Van Koten is a 
member of the Eagle River Coordination Group which conducts search 
and rescues, health and safety officer of the South Fork Volunteer Fire 
Department and the list continues. Van Koten says her mother worked 
with handicapped people and her family has always been involved with 


the less fortunate. 


BLM's 1998 nominees for 
Federal Employee of the Year 


Category | - Bill Schorr 

Bill Schorr was nominated for out- 
standing customer service. As a 
materials handler for Support Services 
at the Anchorage Federal Building, 
Schorr goes the extra mile. He is 
responsible for supplies and equip- 
ment, vehicle scheduling and support; 
and the parking for the 380 BLM 


employees at the Federal Building. For 


six months he carried twice his regular 
workload when a co-worker went on a 
detail. Schorr has saved the govern- 
ment money through his efficient 
tracking of furniture and equipment; 
whereas many employees requests 
would have otherwise been filled with 
new purchases. 


Category IV - Mike Alcorn, a hazara- 


ous materials specialist with the 
Anchorage Field Office, was nomi- 
nated for the work he did on the Red 
Top Retort cleanup project which 
saved the government nearly 


$250,000. Through his coordinated 
efforts with an environmental coordina- 
tor, federal and state agencies and 
affected villagers, mercury contami- 
nated materials located on the bank of 
the Wood River near the village of 


Federal employee 
nominees are 
joined by acting 
SD Sally Wisely 
and acting ASD 
Nolan Heath at an 
event recognizing 
their accom- 
plishments. (I-r) 
Bill Schorr, Heath, 
Mike Alcorn, Gary 
Jamieson, Marc 
Grober, Don 
Lofton. Front- 
Wisely, Dominica 
Van Koten. 


Dominica Van Koten 


Aleknagik were successfully disposed 
of, eliminating the risk of contamination 
to a world class river. 


Team Award - Don Lofton, Gary 
Jamieson and Marc Grober, informa- 
tion technology professionals at the 
Campbell Tract Facility, were nomi- 
nated for their technological excel- 
lence. Despite crushing workloads, 
they maintain four computer networks 
and telephone systems for the 116 
employees at the Campbell Tract and 
Glennallen Field Office, keeping costs 
to a minimum through innovation and 
dedication. A number of technical 
initiatives which they have developed 
resulting in increased efficiency and 
reduced costs are being considered or 
adopted by national and state offices. 


As a boy, Marty Meirerotto explored 
the Wisconsin backwoods. As a young 
man he dreamt about the snow- 
covered wilderness. 

Meirerotto began to realize his 
dreams when he moved to Fairbanks 
in 1985 and became a member of the 
Chena Hot Shot Crew. Working fires 
in the summer was the perfect way for 
him to finance his first love — running 
a trapline. 

In 1994 Meirerotto became an 
Alaska smokejumper, which began an 
odyssey that has taken him to places 
like Kotzebue, Kodiak, Galena and 
Grangeville, Idaho. “Jumping down 
south in the big sticks is the real stuff 
of smokejumping,” says Meirerotto, 
after spending two months jumping 
fires in Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho in 1998. “The tougher it gets, 
the tighter the jumpers pull together. 
It’s a special group. Hard workers. 
Committed. There’s nothing that can 
match the thrill of falling out of an 
airplane over some beautiful, wild 
place.” 

Meirerotto contrasts his fast-paced 
summers with the peace and solitude 
of his winters at the Black River 170 
miles east of Fairbanks. “It’s a whole 
different world,” he says. “Surviving 
by your own hand is the part I find 
most satisfying. To discover beauty 
and wonder in such a harsh place has 
taught me a lot about myself, and 
man’s proper place in nature.” 

Meirerotto runs a 120-mile trapline 
which has two line-cabins. He reaches 
his operation by flying his Citabria to 
a nearby bush airstrip. During the long 
winter nights, he writes in his journal. 
Several of his pieces have appeared in 
Fur-Fish-Game and The Alaska 
Trapper. “I love to read and really 
enjoy writing. It’s something I may 
pursue in the future.” 

In the meantime, Meirerotto will 
continue smokejumping during the 
summers. “Maybe some day I’ll get 
tired of it,” he says, “but right now my 
life’s in perfect balance. You know 
how sometimes you feel like you’re 


Employee Profil amass 


Marty Meirerotto 


Alaska Fire Service Smokejumper 


exactly where you want to be in life? 
Well, that’s the way I feel.” 


How long have you lived in Alaska? 
14 years. 


What do you enjoy most about your 
job? Parachuting and traveling in 
Alaska. 


What is the last book you’ve read 
(or are currently reading)? The 
biography of Sir Earnest Shackleton. 


What is your idea of a good time? 
Time spent in the outdoors hunting, 
trapping, etc. 


What was your favorite job? 
Smokejumping. 


If you had one year to live, what 
would you do? Spend time in the 
woods with good friends and family, 


and spend borrowed money. 


Name one thing which people would 
be surprised to know about you? I 
like to spend time alone in the woods 
and I don’t mind eating a salad once in 
awhile. 


What does your “ultimate meal” 
consist of? Bull meat and beans, 
preferably moose or Dall sheep. 


What bad habit would you like to 
break? I enjoy all my bad habits. 


What is your favorite place? 
The Black River country. 


What is the most important thing 
you’ve learned since working for the 
BLM? As a short-term career seasonal 
employee, surviving without health 
benefits. 


\} 


Fitness Center: 
A Wish to 
be Granted? 


GSA has secured money to construct a fitness center for FY 
2000 at the Anchorage Federal Building. Property Manager 
Lisa Ofenloch says the space will be approximately 2,000 
square feet, construction could begin as early as fall and the 
facility should be operational during the early months of 2000. 
GSA is now seeking project approval from each federal 
building agency. Agency approval is necessary because joint 
use space used by all agencies) will be added to participating 
agencies' rent. After approvals are obtained, GSA will meet 
with agencies to determine what services should be offered to 
the employees. Plans are to poll BLM employees about the 
services they'd like to have. Look for updates about this long 
anticipated project via this newsletter or e-mail. 
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BLM Relay Team Raises Money 
for Cancer! Team BLM raised 
more than $1,000 for the American 
Cancer Society's 10th annual 24- 
hour "Relay for Life." BLM the 
largest team with 42 employees, 
friends and family walked, jogged 
or ran a total of 693 laps in support 
of cancer research. The high point 
of the 24-hour relay was a mid- 
night candle light memorial 
ceremony. Luminaries dedicated to 
cancer victims were lit and placed 
around the track. The luminaries 
burned the entire night lighting the 
way for night time participants. 
Special recognition goes to Mike 


Alcorn from the Anchorage Field 
Office and Mike Haskins from the 
Div. Lands, Minerals, and Re- 
sources who at 30 laps each 
completed the most laps in an 
hour, to Sally Wisely, Acting SD, 
for completing the most laps at 56 
during the event, to Lori 
Fitzsimons from Conveyances for 
having the loneliest laps (no one 


Evie Punches and Leslie Torrence, 
land law examiners at the State 
Office kept each other company 
during the Relay for Life relay. 


was awake to cheer her), to Max 
Graves from Information Technol- 
ogy for the second loneliest laps 
from 3-4 am., to Dave 
Lavimodiere from Information 
Technology, and Margaret 


McDaniel from Conveyances for 
being the tireless cheering section, 
to Rachel Bieganski for being the 
youngest lapper at three years old 
and finally to Jenice Prutz and 
Jennifer Lind from Conveyances 
for being the best fund raisers. 


Mystery of Migration. Dave 
Yokel, wildlife biologist at the 
Northern Field Office explains 
proper use of binoculars to stu- 


Wildlife biologist Dave Yokel 
instructs students during 
BirdWatch at Creamer's Field. 


dents during the BirdWatch at 
Creamer's Field in April. Activities 
during the week-long event 
included bird behavior presenta- 
tions, use of scope and identifica- 
tion and use of binoculars. 

Creamer's Field is a protected 
stopover site for waterfowl migrat- 
ing to northern Alaska destinations 
each spring. The annual event is 
sponsored by the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game, Friends of 
Creamer's Field, the Arctic Audu- 
bon Society and the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. This is Yokel's 
third year teaching children techni- 
ques of bird observation and iden- 
tification and the mysteries of 
migration. Other volunteers were 
NFO's natural resource specialist 
Jim Sisk and interpretive special- 
ist Sandy Westcott. 
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| Outdoor Week is 25 Years Old! The 
OUTDOOR anchorage Field Office and Anchorage 


| WEEK | School District celebrated the 25th anni- 
1999 —__versary of Outdoor Week at the Campbell 
25TH | Creek Science Center on May 21. The 


_ ANNIVERSARY festivities included a catered lunch, 

BLM ~ ASD awards for instructors and a children choir. 

Ay, », Outdoor Week, the state's largest environ- 

/ mental education program, has been the 

( outdoor learning classroom for thousands 

/ Of Anchorage sixth graders. Former ASD 
Les Rosenkrance originated the program 
in 1974. 


DeeDee and lead sled dog 


LDITAROD GREAT) GETS 
BVP @y EB yee IN Ni 
Dee Dee Jonrowe was the talk of the May 18 all 


employees meeting held at the Anchorage 
Museum. The famed Iditarod musher told em- 


The Alaska Fire Service bade a fond farewell to Ployees how to achieve personal and profes- 
Howard Harrell who left AFS to become an equal sional success. She said her success and 
employment opportunity officer with the U.S. Marine happiness are tied to her passions and chal- 
Corps in Albany, GA. (I-r) Staff assistant Bev Lujan; lenged employees to do work which they are 
Howard Harrell and wife, Martha; AFS Manager Scott passionate about. Jonrowe defined passion as 
Billing and Acting SD Sally Wisely. . having the commitment that goes with loving and 


doing something well and doing what it takes to 
achieve without seeking recognition. When she 


Street and Stream Cleanups. State Office employ- was younger she was one of the first women 

ees came through again to make Anchorage a more resource managers for the state of Alaska but 
liveable place by cleaning up portions of C Street she was unhappy. She went on to commercial 
and Ship Creek in May. Leading the C Street effort fish and guide. Of all her occupations, sled dog 
was Kathy Flippen while Bruce Ockrassa coordi- musher is her favorite. Jonrowe ran her first 
nated BLM's involvement with the multi-agency Ship Iditarod sled dog race in 1989 and finished 24th. 
Creek cleanup. Greg Duren, Paul Moss, Ralph she has completed 16 of 17 Iditarods, scratching 
Ahgupuk, Bruce Ockrassa, all from the Div. of this year. The outdoors is where she excels and 
Cadastral Survey, participated in the Ship Creek where she feels closest to God. she likes Alaska 
cleanup (An earlier intra-office e-mail was sent out because you can do and be anything you want to 
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meetings. 


On the Road to 


Bangalour, India wasn't 
exactly what outdoor 
recreation planner Bill 
Overbaugh had in mind. It 
was so much more. On the 
way from the airport to his 
hotel Overbaugh was taken 
by the city’s jungle-like 
appearance, heat, and 
humidity, and the swarms of 
people. Bangalour is called 
the garden capital because it 
has many beautiful flowering 
trees; it's also referred to as 
the silicon valley of India for 
its technology. 

A rickshaw ride gave 
Overbaugh more insight into 
city life-moments into his 
ride he witnessed an awful 
accident between a motorcy- 
clist and car. It seems that 
anything goes when driving 
in Bangalour; there are no 
perceived rules, no defined 
lanes, just controlled chaos, 
said a bewildered 
Overbaugh. 

At the market he was 
mobbed by poor people 
begging which forced him to 
go shop-to-shop hiding until 
the people went away. On his 
way back to the hotel, he got 
an eyeful-the streets were 
littered with garbage and 
human waste. He says the 
mayor is pushing for a sewer 
system to accommodate 
everyone. 

Overbaugh was confronted 
by many social, health and 
safety issues. "I was so 
grateful to get home,” he 
says. "The United States has 
such a high standard of 
living.” With regards to 
resource management he 
says, We have so many 
protected areas compared to 
other countries. We're 
fortunate to have the foresight 
to protect areas for the sake 
of wildlife and nature.” 


Bangalour, India 


Want to drive the streets of Bangalour, India? 
This is a typical street scene. (top photo) 


yA parade with an elephant welcomed the 
delegates of the 6th Wilderness Congress. 
(bottom photo) 


A wilderness is a place of sanctuary and 
solitude, an escape from modern civiliza- 
tion; a place for rest, peace, recreation, 
spiritual renewal, personal growth and 
therapy. 


A call from Washington, D.C., and 
before Bill Overbaugh knew it, he was 
going to India. The 6th World Wilder- 
ness Congress, of which he'd been a 
member since 1987, was having their 
worldwide conference in Bangalour, 
India. Washington wanted Overbaugh 
to represent BLM. So in October, 
Overbaugh spent a week in Bangalour 
where he gave a paper and moderated 
one of the many sessions at the 
conference. 


It shouldn't have been any 
surprise that Overbaugh would go 
since he'd been an active confer- 
ence member and had given 
papers at prior conferences. The 
World Wilderness Congress Is an 
international public forum which 
addresses the critical role of 
wilderness and wildlands in 
maintaining a healthy and prosper- 
ous human society. The WWC is 
open to all people from diverse 
professions interested in nature 
and sustainable living. About 1,000 
members from around the world 
attended the conference. 

Overbaugh put together a 
presentation on the “Electronic 
Wilderness.” The electronic 
wilderness contemplates electronic 
and communications use in the 
wild. 

He wanted conference partici- 
pants to look at how electronics 
affect the wilderness. It’s not 
uncommon for any of us to take 
our pagers, cellular phones, global 
positioning system units into the 
backcountry. As users and stew- 
ards of the wilderness , do we 
need to make careful choices on 
the use of high technology? 
Should we place limits or regula- 
tions on high technology? Should 
there be a designation of high tech 
and low tech ENN 
wilderness 
experience 
zones? Do we 
need to imple- 
ment standards 
of use to ensure 
we continue to Bill Overbaugh 
derive wilderness 
values of public benefit. 

Overbaugh said the effects of 
high technology on a wilderness 
experience is an extension of 
man’s drive to subdue, conquer 
and manipulate natural systems. 
However, technology has ad- 
vanced the cause of wilderness 
preservation and management of 
wildland resources. These are 
definitely conflicting values. 


oe Ate —— ———S In Memory 


Jim Scott 1917 - 1999 
BLM pioneer Jim Scott died 
May 17 in Anchorage at the age 
of 81. Scott was first employed 
by BLM as a forester for the 
Kenai Ranger District. In 1957 
he transferred to Fairbanks to 
lead BLM's fire control for 
northern Alaska, later to 
become the Alaska Fire 
Service. In 1959 he became the 
first Anchorage District district 
manager. He planned and 
implemented many programs 
including the hiring of the first 
woman on a fire crew, using the 
first aerial fire retardant in 
Alaska and hiring the first 
contingent of smokejumpers. 
He assisted with the reforesta- 
tion of Iceland. Scott received 
many BLM and community 
awards which included the 
American Motors Conservation 
Award and the Department of 
the Interior's Distinguished 
Service Award. In 1972, Scott 
retired to Eagle City, Alaska 
where he and his wife, Elva, 
were active in the community. 


A LEADER 
e must have a personal vision for the unit they lead. 
e consistently live this vision. 


e respect each person's vision even if much different 
than their own. ~ 

e demonstrate personal integrity and expect it in others. 

e foster a high level of trust among all in the unit. 

e conscientiously exercise the responsibilities of leadership. 

e accept responsibility for making decisions fairly and 
timely. 

e must have a resolve to do the right thing. 


Jim Sisk, 
Natural Res. Specialist, 
Northern Field Office 
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On June 2, 
Fronna 
Snelson, 
56, died of 
a heart 
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St res s? we all have it, but more importantly Saray 
how do we deal with it? the BLM State Office and began 
her career with BLM in 1981. 
Scientists say that man was being linked to heart disease, She was the president of the 
never meant to deal with the immune deficiencies and memory Lucky Strikers Bowling League 
constant agitations heaped upon loss. When we undergo stress the and was recently elected 
us each day. Just think about the body produces extra hormones secretary of the National 
number of stressful incidents such as cortisol and epinephrine Association of Retired Federal 
Employees Alaska State 
(stressors) we encounter each day, which cause changes in heart rate, eager ati ly 
... driving a car, waiting in lines, blood pressure and metabolism. known for being a sensitive and 
talking to telemarketers.. . In the workplace, the financial giving person who always 
The concept of stress was first impacts of stress are attributed to insisted on doing the right thing. 
formulated by endocrinologist declines in productivity, absentee- She leaves grandchildren and 
Hans Selye in the 1930s. He ism, turnover and a rise in health two sons. She was preceded in 
found that all organisms have a care costs. Strategies to combat death by Ralph Winters, her 
common biological response to a psychological and physiological lifelong partner. 
range of unpleasant and psycho- stress include exercise and 


logical experiences. Stress is meditation. 


Bob King, Archaeologist 
Div. Lands, Minerals, and 
Resources 


We're always at our best 
when we do the things 
we love — so if an 
employee has lost their 
passion and enjoyment 
for their job, they should 
consider exploring other 
lines of work. If the 
dissatisfaction is with a 
supervisor, talk honestly 
with the supervisor and 
try to identify problems 
and solutions. If there 
are problems talking to 
the supervisor, explore 
other options like coun- 
seling. 

Alaska People 

Bureau of Land Management 


222 West 7th Avenue, #13 
Anchorage, Alaska 99513-7599 


tele. 907.271.3335 


Return if not delivered in 10 days. 


Carl Thorpe, Fuel Distri- 
bution Sys. Worker 
Div. of Support Services 


The employee should 
look for something else. 
Every job has its nega- 
tives and positives. If the 
negatives get to be too 
much then you should 
leave. 
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Kathy Flippen 
Land Law Examiner 
Div. of Conveyance Mgmt. 


Complaining won't get 
you anywhere, so I'd 
recommend looking for 
another job — one you'll 
enjoy. Or you can ask for 
a reassignment to 
another branch or 
division. If either of these 
options is out of the 
question, you can try to 
change your attitude. 
Look for the good things 
in your job and focus on 
them. 


Shirley Rackley 
Realty Specialist 
Anchorage Field Office 


Look for something new 
or try to change your job 
in ways that could make 
you like it again. Make 
the best of what you 
have. Eventually if you 
really want it and have 
the patience to wait, | 
believe that you can find 
what you want. It can be 
a tough decision but 
considering how much of 
your life you spend 
working, happiness can 
be more important than 
money. 


